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me A Seep a aa. stitution in which I live, and expect to die; although || government. In the first place, we have the Hol, 
‘ Frain the Olive Browchs sls am willing to defend it with my best efforts, with my) Bible, which we are taught to regard asthe rule and 


OBJECTIONS TO. MASONRY—ANSWERED. 

[CONCLUDED. | 
In this particular our Institution presents a conspicious 
exception to all others, of whatever origin or date. 
The propagation ofthe Christian religion, and the nu- 
merous and fierce contests among its different sects, 
have been stained with many crimes, and much blood- 
shed. Witness the thousands who were sacrificed in 
the Crusades; the horrors of the Inquisition; the 
scenes in India and South America; the persecutions 
of heretics in all countries the condition. of the 
Huguenots in France—of the reformers in Ger 
mainy—of the Puritans in England and Scot- 
land—of the Catholics in Ireland—and of | the 
different dissenters in every country—together with 
the consreyuent scenes of discord, crime and 
blood! But all these do not affect the truth, and purity, 
and beauty of the religion of Christ. .These, and a 
thousand times as many, could net take away_ from, the 
sineere Christtan that hope which forms his only re- 
lianee in futurity, and his greatest consolation in the 
hour ofdeath. Would it be fair, then, to allow a single 
outrage, and that ofa questionable naturc, to overbal- 
ance centuries of peacefulness, and usefulness, and kind- 
ness and brotherly love? Is it just to visit the sins of a very 
diminutive portion of any community upon the whole; 
and with unrelenting, and unforgiving cruelty,‘‘shut the 
gates of mercy’’upon all—even those who disavow it? 
—and that too, against a community, the annals of 
existence cannot show another stain upon their charac- 
ter! Would it not be contrary to the requisitions of whose 
Christian charity—that charity which “suffereth long 
and is kind’—to condemn many thousands of worthy, 
enlightened, useful and pious citizens, all over the 
world, for a single crime of a few obscure individuals 
in the State of New York? and that even when they 
blame the rashness of the act as much as others. In- 
stead of forgiving our brother ‘‘seventy times seven” 
offences, this would be denymg him forgiveness even 
for one. 

The savage, inthe exercise of that revenge which 
has been taught him as the greatest virtue, retaliates 
indiscriminately on any of the kind of him from whom 
he has received an injury: but no one is condemned, in 
any civilized country, till he has been first accused, and 
put upon his defence, and then convicted. 

The ferment which was excited against Masonry a 
few years pas hast been since cont nued for political pur- 
poses; and I have no doubt that many honest men have 
engaged in the opposition, who, if they would allow 
themselves to examine impartially in the case, would 
likely regret that their services had ever been lent to a 
party whose purposes were so base. 

I am far from wishing to dictate to any one,. particu- 
larly one who isso much better quaiified to prescribe 
rules of conduct for me; one to whose instructions | 
have frequently attended with pleasure, and from whose 
advice and example I may yet hope to derive benefit. 
But so far as T may be allowed to speak of my own 
feelings, [ am free to declare, that if Masonry inculea- 
ted any immorality of conduct, or had one individual 
principle, the practice of which tended to corrupt the 
mind and feelings, or injure the canse of humanity, civil 
order, or religion, I would not only renounce it myself, 
but would use my best exertions towards its entire de- 
struction. I will say further. that although it is an in- 





treasure, and with my blood; if any man can offer one 
argument which can shake my faith in it, or convincé 
me of its evil tendency, I pledge myselfto renounce it 
forever: and I could safely offer the same p!edge for all 
the members of the Lodge over which I have the honor 
to preside. ~ : 

With regard to the book, or books which have been 
published, orting to reveal the mysteries of Free- 
masonry, tere en be but one opinion in the minds of 
all who will givé the subject an inipartial examination. 
They are obliged 
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o be, from the nature of the case, but 
s, brought forward by the exercise of 
pr some interested feeling. No one 
athority of a man who in the face of 
wiledges that he has violated a sol- 
emn obligation. Matis the general impression with 
regard to the charact@ér @fapperjured man? Would it 
not be most preposterous fOF Me to solicit your confi- 
deace by gravely telling yo I had just sworn to 
w'uat I knew to be false—or had violated an oath which T 
had taken in good faith? , 

But suppose, for a moment, that the mysteries have 
been revealed, of what use Cam they be to the world? 
or how can they be employed to our prejudice? They 
who had obtained the an improper manner would 
never be certain they had the right, and could never 
make use of them, even ifthey had that certainty. They 
would be exactly in the condition of a person who had 
got abook he could not decypher, or an instrument of 
which he could never learn the usc. 

I have already told you that the mysteries are nothing, 
when unnconnected with the principles, and precepts. 
and practices to which they lead; and consequently 
would be entirely useless to those who had obtained 
them clandestinely. What would be the value of your 
baptismal ceremonies, your prayers, devotions, and sa- 
craments, if they did not point out to you the way to 
insure an eternal inheritance in Heaven! Ifthey could 
be introducd into a comn a ity where the objects of :e 
ligion were entirely unknown, and not explained to 
them, they would be as useless to them as the Masonic 
mysteries are to the uninitiated. 

1 do notwish to draw any invidious or improper 
comparisons with respect to the holy religion which 
you profess; but aa it is the highest authorty to which 

can look, I have endeavored to take some examples 
from it. I have too great a reverence for it, and too 
high a regard for its worthy professors to say any 
thing which would indicate a want of proper feeling on 
the subject. 

In one of the addresses which I take the liberty to 
enclose yor, I have said that ‘* Masonry has in al! 
countries, and ages, been intimately connected with 
the s of moral improvement,” It will be ac- 
k ged by all, that whatever has the effect of as 

man in advancing from his natural state o/ 

d ity and sinfulness, towards that moral conditior 
at which he arrives in his highest degree of improve- 
ment must be highly beneficial to him, both as an indivi. 
. and a member: f society. It must also be admit 
ed, and the encouragement of ali the social and mora! 
virtues goes very far in preparing him for the reception 







guide of our faith. That great light will direct us to 
all truth, and point out to us the whole duty of man. 
We have the Square to teachus morality—the Lew! 
equa’ ity—and the Plumb. rectitnde of life—the Ru/: 
and Line are to admonish us to press forward inthe 
discharge ef our duty, inclining neitherto the right noi 
to the left—the Compasses are emblematically givén 
us, to circumscribe our desire and keep or passions 
within due bounds, the Circle prescribes the boundary 
line of our duty towards God and man, beyond whic!) 
we ought never to allow our passions, our prejudices, 
or our interests to betray uson any occasion—Bee-){: 
is to teach us industry, and recommends to us that we 
should never be contented while our fellow-creatares 
around us are in'want, and it is in our power to re“eve 
them, without injury to ourselves— the Pot of Inceits: 
is an embiem of a pure heart, which glows with grat 
itude to our great Creator forthe many blessings h 
has bestowed upon us—the Hourglass serves to remin«! 
us how swiftly our time passes away, and how rapidly 
our lives are Letials to a close—the Scythe is figurative 
of time, and assures us that death approaches us all 
with rapid strides, and has no respect of persons. We 
have also the Spade and the Coffin, as emblems” of 
mortality, andthe Sprig of Evergreen to remind ‘w 
that we have within us an immortal part which ‘ex 
never die. ‘hese last ulso admonish us, that as ‘this 
transitory state is uncertain, and at best. of short 
duration, it becomes us to make preparation for that 
which is to indure forever. Thetenets of our Order 
are Brotherly Love, Relief and truth—and its cardinal 
virtues are Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence oid 
Justice. 

1 insist upon it that when these precepts are acted en, 
according to the spirit and intent ofthe Institution, eo 
far presenting any thing inimical to religion, or 3" 
variance with morality, they would afford a powerul 
assistance to the progress of both. I pledge myself as 
a man of truth and moral horesty, that these are the le- 
gitimate purposes for which these emblems are designed 
and that that no figure, character, or emblem is employed 
in a Lodge, but stich as have some moral application, 
recommending the exercise of some social duty, or 
foreibly inculcate the practice of virtue. I farther a: 
sert that it is the indispensable duty of the Master of 
every Lodge frequently to impress these truths uj on 


the minds ofthe brethren. 
Many of the benefiliaiitindencies of Masonry 1 on 
not at liberty to explain; because they are associated 


with the secret mysteries, 2nd are to be derived frorn 
the particular duties we owe the Order, or the indi 
vidual members. 

Who among us in this happy country ean contem 
plae the glorious events of the Revolution, and the 
litical, civil, and meow liberty we thereby enjoy, 
without the m neere gratitude to that Almighty 
Power, whose agency was so visible in that contes:. 
and at the same time associating with that gratitude the 










of the reception of the Christian doctrines. Morality 
is evidently one ste pp eam A ianity. 

In order to prove tip which this Institution 
would have towards the attainment of these ends, we 






warmest thanks tgughe humau agents employed in‘! 
Let us nquire whether we are not indebted, ‘uv 
some the Order of Freemasonry for some of 
those li and we shall find that without the <j- 
rect ‘of the members of that Institution, which 
has so much reviled and scoffed at, and againt 
whie bitterest of buman nature are now 
arrayed, those who foremost in calumniating ‘+ 





must refer to the principles established for our moral 


and would gladly blot it out of existence, would at this 








26 
moment, have been bowed down by the oppressions of 
tyranny, and would not have to raise their voices 


in their own defence. This oon antes on the 
fact that all the Generals of the ionary armies, 
(to say nothing of inferior officers and privates) inclu- 
ding the commanders of the French fleets, were mem- 
bers of this Fraternity, except a solitary mstance; and 
that individual would have brought ne.credit upon any 
cause, when honor and humanity were concerned, for 
he became a dishonored man, and a traitor to his coun- 
try. 

“If you will allow me again to mention myself I can 
say that I have enjoyed, perhaps, as good an opportu- 
nity of being instructed in the principles of Masonry as 


any other person you may ever meet with; having taken) 


nine regular degrees, comprehending all that is known 


of ancient Masonry—been regularly installed Master of 
three separate Lodges, and admitted to the order of 


High Priesthood. All these degrees are as familiar to 
me as the alphabet, including mysteries, ceremonies, 
precepts, duties, lectures and, charges. I state this to 
you, not for the purpose of boasting of my proficiency, 
but to prove that Ihave the means of forming correct 
estimate of the value of the Institution—so far as my 
judgment will go—of its tendency when applied to the 
different relations of life, andthe moral imfuence it is 
calculated to exert under all circumstances. And I 
declare to you in the honest¥ of my heart, that there 


is not asingle precept or principle in the whole, which 


wonld be unworthy ofthe Christian character, or which 
might not, with great propriety, be inculcated from the 
sacred pulpit. Were you in possession of the same 
means of judging, I feel assured that you would be as 
far from offering any injury to Freemasonry as [ am, 
at this moment, from interfering with the spead of the 
holy religion which you protess. 

This communication is not intended asa _ challenge, 
for yourself or any other person, to enter into contro- 
versy or argument on this subject; forthat, as you must 
se2, I would be bound to decline. But I offer it in 
that spirit of conciliation and friendship, which I hope 
always to entertain towards yourself, and all others for 
whose private virtues and public usefulness I entertain 
» high a regard. [| offer it asa solicitationthat, before 
you allow your feelings to be poisoned against an In- 
stitution which never has injured, and never wished to 
injure the cause of religion and its professors—an In- 
stitution of which I am a member, and the unworthy 
representative in this place, you would examine for 
ourself the evidences as well for as against it, “Audi 
a.teram partem” is a maxim which charity would re- 
commend, and which I am sure your own candor and 
liberality would approve. This is all I can ask—all I 
wish. We do not salicit the countenance, support or 
protection of any body; we do not expect or desire to 
take proselytes: but the only favorwe ask ofthe world, 
ia to be left alone, to the enjoyment of our peaceful 
privileges, and unobtrusive exercises. When we in- 
cerfere with the will, it would be but an act of retributive 
justice that we shuld receive the same treatment in re- 
curn; but before that time, charity would dwell upon 
the hope that we might be allowed tolive in peace. I 
need not remind you that the Book from which we de- 
rive all wisdom, and all truth, recommenisto us charity 
tor the failings, as well as the misfortunes of our fellow- 
creatures, and admenishes us in the most impressive 
manner, to “judge not.” 


Your lite has been spent in acts of benevolence, and 
endeavorsto render se of vital importance to 
your fellow-creatures. YouF mission is one of charity, 
and I sincerely hope it may be one of success. in 
the performance of the dutie#/to which our sacred 
office calls you to cry out against every thing which 
carries with it even the appearance of vice ; and if, in 
your faudible zeal to discharge this duty, you should 
raise your voice against that whic not vicious, I 
believe it is not the consequences of your having mis- 
taken its real character. 


I do not pretend to offer a defence, nor even a 


palliative, for all which has been done b M 9; it is ly, and a band of feroci 

. 4] \ly, 3 cious armed men traversed thé 
only the the true character of Masonry wh Fish to | streets in al! the madness of popular insurrection.” 
bring to light. It is not in my power to correct all the} On the 2nd af December, the French cavalry came 
abuses which have grown up under it; but so faF as my| within sight of Madrid, and took possession of the 


poor influence will go, itis, and constantly shall be em- 


ployed towards the correction of 48 maxy as may come 


in my way. Had I the power, I 


! ald ~%— an an- 
sparing hand, and a joyful heart, 


d p off many excre- 
sconces, which hang upon us like a morbid grow'h, or 


— ear, blighting its whotesome| 


I shall not presume so far to question your sense 
as to caution you against the many libels contained in 
those scurrilous periodicals which call themselves 
“Anti-Masonic.” All I have to request is that you 
would examine both sides, and carr y into that exami- 
nation an aaprejudiced mind, and your own judgment, 

upon such evidences as may be presented to you. I 
‘take the liberty of inclosing two addresses I delivered to 
|a Ledge over which I presided in 1826 and 1827. 
_ These, as you may see, were not intended for publi- 
|cation, but were designed exclusively for the instruction 

and benefit of that Lodge. I hope that this occasion 
will afford sufficient apology for my having converted 
them to a different purpose from that originally inten- 
ded. They will serve to prove to you, that this vindi- 
| cation is no trick,got up for the oceasion; and by giving 
you a peep behind the scenes, will let you see what 
\the actors do in their own proper capacity. I would 
‘also hand you a copy of the by-laws by which this 
| Ledge is governed, but that they are now under re- 
| vision, and are in the hand of a committee. As soon 
they shall have been regularly adopted, they may be 
| Seen at any time, by any body. We have, also, sever- 

ks on the subject, which are at all times 





,al printed 
‘open to the inspection of all persons who do not evade 
‘or fear exmination. 









I must here apologize forthe trouble ve given 
you, and shall rely confidently on your pardon, for any 
apparent impropriety into which my zeal may have 
carried me, when I assure you, that ever I have 
done, has been done, under the infl e of the highest 
personal regard for yaur self,and a r reverence for 
the sacred office which you fill, wi much credit to 
yourself, and so much benefit co.amunity. [ 


beg leave alsa, to offer youthe assurance of my best 


wishes. 
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CAPTURE OF ID BY NAPOLEON. 

After the tumult of the 2ndof May, the city of 
Madrid remained in quiet ni to the French, 
until the close of July, when the surrender of General 
Dupont’s army to the Spaniards, at the battle of Bay- 
len, induced Joseph Buonaparte, who had been placed 
‘on the throne by his brother Napoleon, to withdraw 
from the capital, and take a more secure position in 
the north. But the release which the inhabitants en- 
joyed from the presence of their invaders was of shart 
duration; Napoleon himself came from France to en- 
sure the subjugation of Spain, and, at the close of No- 
vember, appeared atthe foot of the mountains which 
cover the approach to Madrid from the north. The 
pass of Somosierra, through which his route lay, being 
forced, the way to Madrid was open to the French; and 
certainly the state of the capital offered little that was 
likely to impede its capture. Before the pass had been 
forced, orders had been issued to arm and embody the 
inhabitants; other measures were also taken; but the 
preparations had been delayed too long to be now of 
any essential service. The ple were ready, and 
willing to do theirduty; but here was none to guide 
them in such an emergency. They demanded ammu- 
nition, and among the catridges which they received 
there happened to be some which contai sand in- 
stead of gunpowder. A cry of treason was instantly 
raised, and the mob began to look for victims on whom 
to wreak their fury. Some one accused the Marquis 
of Perates; the rabble at once rushed to his house, 
murdered him, and dragged his body through the 
| streets, exulting in what they believed his deserved 
|punishment. ‘ Many others, of inferior note, fellwié= 
| tims to this fury,” says Colonel Napier; “for no man 
was safe, none durst assume authority to control, none 
durst give honest advice; the houses were thrown open, 
the bells of the convents and churches rang incessant- 





heights ; Buonaparte arrived at noon, on the saree day 
and then gave orders for summoning the town to sur- 
render. An aide-de-camp of Marshal Bessieres was 
sent on this duty; he was seized by the people, and 
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‘soldiers, ashamed of such conduct, rescued him. The 
infantry came up the same night, and in the followinz 
day an attack was made on the palace of the Buen 
Retiro, a weak irregular work, which was of importance 
as commanding the city. A thousand Spaniards fell 
in its defence, but the place was earried; other advan- 
tages were gained by the French; and on the 4th, the 
town was again summoned by Marshal Berthier, who 
used the most terrifying arguments to enforce the ne- 
ceasity of a surrender. “ Immense batteries,” he said, 
“are mounted; mines are prepared to blow up your 
principal buildings; columns of troops are at the en- 
trances of the town, of which some companies of sbarp 
shooters have made themselves masters. But the em- 
peror, always generous in the course of his victories, 
suspends the attack till two o'clock. To defend 
Madrid is contrary to the principles of war, and inhu- 
man toward the inhabitants.” The leaders ofthe peo- 
ple were not the men whose daring boldness might 
lead them to resist such arguments as thése, even if 
ps bong been true to their trust; the treachery of one 
ofthem, that one in whom the people placed their 
highest confidence—Den Thomas Meria—is now un- 
disputed, 

This individual, accompanied by another Spaniard, 
went out to Berthier’s tent, and assured him of the w il- 
lingness of the chiefs to surrender the city, but pre- 
sented that they were unable, at the moment, to per- 
suade the people to agree to such a step; accordingly, 
they requested a suspension of arms for a short time.— 
The “unworthy deputies.” as Mr. Southey calls them, 
were then introduced to the presence of Buonaparte, 
who exhibited, on the occasion, one of those theatrical 
displays in which he delighted to indulge. “You use 
the name of the people to no purpose,” he said; “if 
you cannot a them and restore tranquillity, it is 
because you have inflamed them, and led them astray 
by propagating falsehoods. Call together the clergy, 
the heads of convents, the abcaldes, the men of proper- 
ty and influence, and let the city capitulate before six 
o'clock in the morning, or it shall cease to exist." He 
then reproached the Spaniards in bold language for 
their conduct towards himself, and read them a lecture 
on their bad faith, in not observing the treaty of Bay- 
leo—in suffering Frenchment to be assassinated, and 
in seizing upon the French squdrom at Cadiz ‘This 
rebuke,” says Sir Walter Scott, “was gravely urged 
by the individual who had — the royal 
family of Spain while they courted his protection 
as his devoted vassals; who had seized the for- 
tresses into which his troops had been received as 
friends and allies; who had floated the streets of Madrid 
with the blood of its population; and, finally, who had 
taken it upon him to assume the supreme authority, 
and dispose of the crown of Spain, under no better pre- 
text than that he had the will and the power to do so. 
Had a Spaniard been at liberty to reply to the Lord of 
Legions, and reckon with him injury for injury, false- 
hood for falsehood, drop of blood for drop of bleod, 
what an awful balance must have been struck against 
him!” 

The conclusion of this harangue was decided. “‘Re- 
turn to Madrid I give you till six o'clock inthe morn- 
ing; come back at that hour, if you have to. announce. 
the submission of the people; otherwise, you and your 
troops shall be put to the sword.” -‘Had there been a 
Spaniard present,” says Mr. Southey, “to have replied 
as became him on behalf of his country, Buonaparte. 
would have trembled at the reply, like Felix before the 
Apostle.” There was none such, however, to be found; 
and Napoleon's threats produced their full effect. On 
the morning of the 5th, Madrid snrrendered; General 
Belliard marched in and took possession of the city, 
the Spanish troops having quitted itonthe opposite 
side during the. night. 

The capital remained in the possession ofthe French 
until the middle of 1812; the decisive victory gained by 
Lord Wellington at Salamanca, in the month of July 
in that year, compelled Joseph Buonaparte, to quit 
Madrid, leaving in it only a small garrison. 
e.:.:.:.0  ..20.0606\%.%h%.R==_—_ 

Proscription of Mourning Apparcl.—A meeting has 
been held by the citizens of Cazenovia, N, Y., when it 
was resolved that the wearing of mourning clothes for- 
the dead was useless, antl proceeded more.from osten- 
tation than sincere regret. The meeting therefore, de-. 


termined to use their influence to abolish the fashicy 





| was on the point of being massacred, when the spanish 


from society. 








SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
THE GRAVE OF ByRown. 








The church stands rather apart from the village, at 
the further end of it. Itisa modest, quiet, lowly 
country sanctuary, and presents no subject for obser- 
vance, either in its architecture or ornaments. (The 
clerk shows the church, aad rejoiees in the very un 
common name of Green. He is a little, active old 
man, bordering on seventy, with dark eves, and nim- 
ble gait, and is blessed with a most voluble tongue. He 
lives at some little distance from the Church: but, as 
he holds the kes, his presence and good offices are 
indispensable. — 

The poet lies under the chancel; his feet pointing 
to the outer wall. His coffin is ae upon his mo- 
ther’s, and exactly covers it. The children of the 
Sunday school—for it is kept in the chancel—are 
taught ever his grave! The inscription on his mother's 
coffin runs thus: . 

The Honorable Catherine Gordon 
of Gight ; 
Mother of George, Lord Byron, 
and lineal descendant, of the 
Earl of ame and Lady Jean Stuart, 
aughter of 
King James the First of Scotland; 
Died in the 45th year of her age. 
August Ist, 1811 

The family pew isa large square seat, close to the 
pulpit, and belongs to the estate. Lord Byron, when 
a buy, and his mother,are recollected to have occasion- 
ally oceupied it. 

At the back of the seat, and between it and the small 
chancel door, is the simple marble tablet erected by 
the poet's affectionate sister, the Honorable Augusta 
Mary Leigh, to his memory. “ She waited,” the clerk 
said, ‘a whole year, in the hope that one nearer allied to 
him than herself would do honor to his memory; and 
yet, at the end of that period, finding no step had been 
taken, planned the tablet you see, and wrote the inscrip- 
tion, 


Byron, 


In the vault beneath, 
Where many of his ancestors and his mother 
are burried, 
Lie the remains of 
George Gordon Noel Byron, 
Lord Byron, of Rochdale, 
In the county of Lancaster; 
The author of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
He was born in London, on the 
22d of January, 1785. 
ife died at Missilonghi, in Western Greece, 
19th of April, 1824, 
Engaged in the glorious attempt to restore that 
country to her ancient freedom and renown. 
His sister. 
The Honorable Augusta Mary Leigh, 
Placed this tablet to his momery. 

Below the tablet are his arms, and the motto, Crede 

yron. 

The three concluding lines of the inscription will al- 
ways excite very painful feelings. Strange that on his 
*sster should devolve the duty of perpetuating his me- 
mory! Where was his wealth widow! his 
only child? Was the remark, ¢ just, which the 
most melencholy of all his letters contains, that “the 
only being who ever really loved him was his sis- 
ter!” 

The visiters to his grave have been most numerous. 
‘The names of many distinguished foreigners are to be 
found in the album kept by the clerk; and during the 

1 rarely a day elapses without bringing 
to this remote sanctuary one or more parties desirous 
of doing homage to the poet’s shade. g the 
many distinguished names which the clerk's record 
coutains, I noted his who has written sucha touch- 
ing account ofhis visit to Newstead. It is entered 
thus: 

‘Washington Irving, January 8th 1832.” 

“Ah!” says the clerk, he was avery sensible, feel- 
ing, reflecting gentleman! I remember him well. He 
was calm and quiet; lost in thought, seemingly; and 
did not seem to conduct himself in the extravagant and 
unaccountable manner some of many customers are 
pleased to do.” 

“Extravagant! how so ?" 


on the 
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»” says Mr. Green, seati 


“ . Sir, seating simple ; 
wet deleety wgae 0 tine sone pon 


to raise any such gabble, 
188, or other commotion, 


himself some- 

that was consid- 

rably the worse for wear, and: assuming an oratorical 
attitude, “we have visitershere from all parts of the 
world: and the manner in which some of them conduct 
themselves is, to my mind, quite irrational. Some 
weep when they see his grave, and others appear stu- 
pified—quite overcome by their feelings. Some stand 
upon it, and repeat stanzas trom ‘Childe Harold,’ or 
‘Lara;’ some—I'mshoeked to say it—verses from ‘Don 
Juan.’ One young gentlemen—he was an American 
poet—wanted to be shut up in the church all night 
by himself!—as if, in my responsible situation, I could 
listen to sush proposals for a moment! Some— They 
were foreigners—have knelt down uponthe stone and 
kissed it. In truth, sir, there's no end to the megrins 
of the gentlefolks who come here.” 

“They should have bnried him elsewhere,” said I, 
musingly. 

“Why, sothey would—in Westminster Abbey, no 
doub'; but, you see, nothing sacred found favor in his 
eyes, nor had he any very great respect for constituted 
authority! So the dean declined having him. And a 
very happy thing it was for me, that the dean came to 
such a proper resolution. 

“ But he should have been buried there, neverthe- 
ess.” 

“Why so?” says the clerk, pettishly. 
what did he do for mankind? Did he discover the 
stram engine, like Watt? orthe safety-lamp, like Davy? 
or the spinning-jenny, like Arkwright? He was’ a 
fashionable poet, and wrote fine verses with bad mor- 
als.’. 

‘Amid the multitude,” said I, anxious to change 
the subject,‘* who have bent their steps hither, do you 
chance to recolect whether his widow or daughter is in- 
cluded. 

“ Not to my knowledge. T rather think not. I in- 
varariably keep the key, and I am quite sure I should 
recollect the person of Lady Byron. ‘The Duke of 
Orleans, and I rather think the ke of Sussex, asked 
me the same question, and so did Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton. His sister, Mrs. Leigh, visited his grave soon 
after the erection of the tablet, and wept over him long 
and silently,—She loved him fondly, sir, and so does 
Col. Wildman, of the Abbey. He's afine specimen of 
an English gentleman. He buried old Joe Murra , the 
boatman, an old retainerof my lord’s, very near him— 
just were you are standing, sir—because he recollected 
my lord's partiality for old Joe, and thought it was 
‘a fellowship in death’ which even he would not dis- 
approve,” 

The moon by this time had risen, and beamin 
through the chancel window, fell brightly on the burial 
vault, and tipped the marble tablet with softened and 
silvery radience. Burke.s affecting apostrophe occurred 
to me, “* What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue!” Iturned to gaze forthe last time on the 
poet's resting place.—The thought of talents abused, 
and opportunites wasted, and energies misdirected rush- 
ed painfully across me; and forgetting for a moment that 
I belonged to another and a purer communion, humbly 
and ernestly did an » aprerram escape me for 
and repose of his soul! 


HUMOUP. 


finition of Humbug.—~An English journal con- 
‘ felling clever and ‘aes i 
g humbug. We 
+ The editor has stripped it of the political 
allusions, and given it an American dress. 

“ There is a word, a plain English word, the strict or- 
thodoxy of which is less clear than its conventional 
force. That word is humbug—a word mach in use, 
but never yet, we believe, properly defined. Humbug 
is either ahstract or personal—either a certain thing or 
a certain individual practising, professing, or other- 
wise remarkable for, that thing. Bat let us set forth, 
gu Sve ceremony. and tne the Se enrol on; alee aiuietihinn formerly weed in taken 
startled atsome novel derivatives from the great word, bere; it waeae ime, a 
which are demanded by the times. 

Humbug—(hum and bug. probably from the La- 
tin— 















































with intent to mystify, &e. 
Humbug(verb)—To mystif 
people, by raising any gabble, hnbbub hollabalo, row , 
uss, &c. To do the public. To behave hum- 
bugously. 


Humbugeous (the ¢ soft)—Of or belonging to any 

gabble, hubbub, &c 
Humbugeously—In an humbugeous manner. 
Humbugeousness—A natural alacrity in humbug. 

A general disposition to humbugeous principles. 

We have thought it right to carry out our derivati- 
ves thus far, for we conceive that a practical philologist 
never does a more acceptable service than w en he re- 
cognizes the conversational wants of the public. Be- 
sides, neologism is allowed to be necessary in propor- 
to the spread of seience—-words ought to keep pace with 
things. Humbug is that mighty principle which con- 
trols, and, as it were, conducts the operations of man- 
kind. It may be said to be “ the air we breathe.’ The 
whole town is infected with it; it flies from honse to 
house—darts, like the electric fluid, hither and thither 
—through the key-hole, down the chimney, along the 
bell-wires. It arrests us in the street, takes us by the 
button, overwhelms us, sends us home choking. Per- 
sons the least addicted to humbugeousness are found 
discharging on others the subtle elements with which 
they have themselves become unconsciously filled. 
The truthful and mendacious alike uphold the battery 
of falsehood—those at the nega. 


Conveniences of a House-—A gentleman who had 
lately built a house, was showing it to a friend and with 
great glee was pointing out all its various aceommod:. 
tions. ‘ My dear sir,” interrupted the other, “hay 
you made the staircase wide enough to bring dow» 
your own coffin?” 


BY WORDS, 


Hunt's Dog.—He is like Hunt's dog, will neither 
go to church.nor stay at home. One hunt,a laboring 
man ata small town in Shropshire, kept a mastif. 
which, on being shut up on Sundays, whilst his master 
went to church, howled so terrible as to disturb the 
whole village; wherefore his master resolved to take 
him to church with him. But when he canie to the 
church door, the dog, having perheps formerly been 
whipped out by the sexton, refused to enter; where. 
upon Hunt exclaimed loudly against his obstinacy, 
which would neither go to church nor stop at home.— 
This shortly became a by-word for discontented and 
whimsical persons. 


Blarney.—He has licked the Blarney stone; he deals 
in the wonderful. The Blarney stone is a triangujar 
stone on the very top ofan ancient castle of that name, 
in the county of Cork in Ireland, extremely difficult ot 
access, so that to have ascended to it, was considered 
as a proof of perseverance, courage and ability, whereof 
many are supposed to claim the honor who never 
achieved the adventure: and to tip the Blamey, is fig - 
uratively used for telling a marvellous story, or falsity, 
and also sometimes to express flattery. 


Curse of Scotland.—The nine of diamonds: } omy oatag 
it is sai ro » being ornaments to impe - 
rhe tere ge an king of Scotland has been 
observed for many ages, to be a tyrant and a curse to 
that country. Others say it is from its similarity to the 
le; the Duke of Argyle having been very in- 
stumental in bringing about the union, which by some 
Scotch patriots has been considered detrimental to their 
country. [Another explanation we have heard is,that the 
at cy the massacre at Glenco in 1691 was written 
hastily on the baok of a card which the commanding 
officer had that evening employed in playing with his 
victims. } J 


Choak Pear.—F iguratively, an unanswerable objec - 


and bamboozle simple 


“After all, 








in all directions, 
it that it could not be taken out of 


. ‘Qno non atrocior unquam. the mouth; the iron, being case-hardened, could 
Verily do thinko, terris apparuit -) not be filed; the only methods of getting rid of it wave 
1. Any gabble, hubbub, hollabalo, row; fuss, or other|either by cutting the mouth, or advertising a reward for 





commotion, raised about nothing at all, with intent!the key. These pears were also called pears of agQny. 
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THE PHANTOM FUNERAL. 
[concLUDED.] ; 

Murdoch gave the excited creature the promise she 
desired, and then stood silent for a few moments, sur- 
prised and bewildered. ‘ > . 

‘Oh, Murdoch! Murdoch !” said Mari, in a voice of 
utter despair, “what shall we do to keep my father 
at home ? Remember my words last night, and then 
ask if any childish whim is on my spirit now. Mur- 
doch, you can ee to the truth of mine observance. 
You can say wh-ther phantasies struggle wt rtruth 
within my brain till it be crazed. Oh, Mardoch! Mur- 
doch! tell you the old man, that if he go to the burial, 
he will notreturo. ‘Tell him that he will leave his child 
an orphan, and his wife a widow, and that his old bones 
shall whiten where never a voice will wail his coronach, 
nor kindly hand be nigh to close his eyelids, or to 
streak his corpse; that no lyke wake will be held over 
him, nor grass grow green upon his heart. Oh, Mur- 
doch! Murdoch! is it not an awful thing to die un- 
blessed, and by ourown wilful agency? to sleep with 
unhallowed things, and to leave those we love best wi- 
thout a prayer for them or ourselves?” 

The poor girl stopped her gasping address, and her 
whole form seemed to heave with agitation. Murdoch 
soothed herfor a while with promises of his utmost 
endeavours to move the resolution of her father, and 
she grew calmer under the hopes of success with which 
he strove to reassure her. 

++ An’ what for shou!d we no follow poor old Angus 
to his lang hame, Mari?” asked he at last. “Angus 
was one of your father’s oldest friends on all Ben Shee’ 
an’ he must hae a gude reason for’t before he agree to 
stay at hame, an’ let others mourn for him. Tell me, 
Mari dear, what ye are afraid for?” 

Mari flung the plaid far back from her face and head, 
and turned her foreheal up to the white moonshine, 
till Murdock could see that the beam itself was not 
more wanand deathlike. Her features were all at 
work with the spel] of her malady; she waved her arms 
for him to follow, and then flitted past him to a small 
ridge, or knoll, onthe margin of her favourite stream. 
When she had gainedthe summit, she stood with her 
back towards the waters, her face turned fully up to 
the sky, and her arms stretched out over the valley 
at her feet, the impersonation of an inspired pries- 
tess. 

-* See, see, they are Coming,” said she, in an eager 
and concentrated tone, and with her eyes fastened up- 
on some object in the valley, which Murdoch fancied 
the dim night alone prevented him from tracing; “they 
are coming slowly—slowly—a bonny burial, an’ six 
mourners at the bier; they are coming o’er the moor o’ 
Chrom Dhu, and their black shadows are following 
them like spirits. Stand aside, Murdoch; they will 
pass €ven now, and we may count the bearers, and see 
if Robin Ure be among them.” 

Murdoch stared wistfully at the spell-bound creature 
before him, and, as he scanned the deathly features 
and gleaming eyes, his heart swelled with a compas- 
sionate longing to arrest, even in its progress, the de- 
stroying influenee that was upon her. He felt thatit 
could be no visible shadow on which her gaze was fix- 
ed with sucha fearful intensity, for the moor of Chrom 
Dhu was faraway over the other side of the. moun- 
tain. He took both herold bands, and, chafing them 
gently with his own, spoke kindly to her in words of 
comfort and remonstrance, 

¥on’s no Chrom Dhu, Maré-dear; it's your ain ben- 
nie Glen-shee, an’ there's nae living shadows moving 
on it; but the waving of your aim-black firs you are 
looking at, and the clouds that areseudding so mirki- 
ly ower the moor, Let us go, Mariyye will catch your 
very death in this dreary night.” ’ 

“Trees and clouds!” said the maiden with a terrible 
laugh; ‘‘do they bury each other, and walk in such 
goodly ranks as these do? Kneel down, poorclay, and 
you shall see.” 

Murdoch almost unconsciously obeyed her, and she 
stood hanging over him, soas as to bring their figures 
into the closest possible contact; then placing one 
handwpon her side, she made him look through the 
angle formed by her elbow, and speak not till his gaze 
was done. The prohibition was unnecessary. Mur- 
doch drew Kis breath between his closed teeth, the 
blood stood still in his veins, his flesh moved, and his 
brain sichened'with horror. 
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moved steadi within a few 
where he oe The pall, the bier, the coffin, and the 
mourning habiliments, all were as distinct and palpa- 
ble as the commonest occurrences of life, and they 
gradually approached nearer and nearer with their 
slow and measured movement, and their noiseless wead, 
till the gazer felt his eye-strings crack as he measured 
the disminishing distance. On they come, dark, dis- 
mal, and solemn—unearer, nearer, aud nearer—on they 
came with a dread which was the more horrible be- 
c wuse it gave back nosound. Murdoch felt the atmos- 
phere of a crowd; felt their garments stir the air as 
they passed him; felt the burial-pall flap beside his 
very cheek, and his soul shuddered with horror.— 
The faces of friends and kinsmen were among that 
company of wraiths, and Murdoch felt the arm of Mari 
grasp his neck with a convulsive clutch as the last 
stragglers passed the spot. Anether, and another lin- 
gered; one more—it was Robin Ure. A white mist 
fell upon the vision of Murdoch, and with a seream. of 
agony, he fell senseless upon the heather. , 

When Murdochawoke from his trance he was alone. 
Mari had disappeared, the sky was pure and cloudless, 
and the full moon shed light and gladness over the val-, 
ley. The shepherd arose, with a heavy sickness at 
his heart, and a bewilderment in his brain, that render-| 
ed his memory dim. He was gradually conscious of 
some deadly peril that hung over hisold and valued 
friend; a peril which he had promised all his efforts to 
avert, and which rendered his presence in the cottage 
an immediate necessary. 

The next moment he had turned his back upon the 
s‘iealing, and was weuding his way with enfeebled steps 
towards his home. ‘I haveseen the future,” was his 
reflection, “‘and is mine hand tochange the decrees 
of Providence?”” Human companionship at that mo- 
ment would have shaken again the scarcely-established 
intellect, and he walked homeward. Sleep was not 
| destined to visit the eyes of Murdoch during that, nor 
many succeeding nights of his existence, and the 
whole of the next day he walked about like one ina 
dream, with the horrible spell of his memory clinging 
to him like a fiend, and making the very sunshine 
black with its presence. 

A dreadful mystery was before him; he knew not 
what evil it portended, but, to look upon the similitude 
of the living, he well knew, was to number them short- 
ly withthe dead, and he felt, as it were, instinctively 
that he had seen Robin for the last time. A feverish 
desire was upon him to make one in that company of 
wraiths; and, despite his solemn vow to Mari, the temp- 
tation rose strong and vivid to follow inthe train of 
Angus’s funeral, and witness, even at the cost of par- 
ticipating in, the danger that threatened it. 

The burial would take place at early morning; and, 
as the churchyard lay far away, it was necessary that 
he should set out overnight, that he might join the 
procession in its march. He _ was resolved to go.— 
The clouds of the previous night had fulfilled their 
omen, for a heavy fall of snow continued throughout 
the day, and, by the hour of starting, had rendered 
the mountain-path neither pleasant nor safe to tra- 
verse; Lut Murdoch was determ'ned to share the peril 
of which he alone had received the warning, and by 
midnight he was prepared to start. The storm still 
raged, and the wind drifted the snow about in wreaths, 
till the density of the atmosphere became appalling: 
yet the spell-stricken shepherd did not waver in ‘his 
purpose. He folded his plaid about him, and quench- 
ed his solitary fire, and was about to extinguish the 
lamp before he went forth, when a low knocking at 
the door, anda feeble and continued moan, sent the 
blood to his heart, and the tremor to his limbs, which 
a less mysterious incident might have lent them in the 
present fever of his imagination. { 

After a few moments of hesitation, however, the 
knocking was repeated. and Murdochadvanced to the 
door, wondering if any human — could indeed 
\seek shelter on such a night. e gust blew out the 
\lamp as he slowly undid the fastening of the door, and 
looked abroad upon the tempest. A dim object la 
half across the threshold, and he moved it with his 
hand betore he could be convinced that thence issued 
the piteous moaning which met hisear. A very slight 
exertion was sufficient to place the creature—by what- 
ever denomination it went—upon its feet, and Murdoch 
turned it to the half-open door, that the vague light of 








4} night. 
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progress to the churchyard. 
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“God pity you, poor shorn lamb! isit you ?” ex- 
claimed the stout Highlander in a faltering voice, as 
the wasted lineaments, of Mari became visible from the 
folds of the plaid; “is it you, or ist your wraith that 
has breasted the wind and the storm for nae purpose 
but to scare the little sense that ye left me, clean 
awa?” 

‘** Murdoch! Murdoch!” answered the poor maider 
in a spent and feeble tone that sounded itself like the 
wail of the tempest, ‘‘come your ways; it was indeed 
the spirit that brought this wretched body over the 
mountain in life. Blessings on you, Murdoch, for ex- 
pecting me; the laid and the brogues will not be to 
seek. Come quickly, Murdoch. My strength failed 
me, or | should have been earlier. Come—come ! thev 
are near the Chrom by this time,” and she pulled 
the corner of his plaid, and turned once more towards 
the door. 

** An’ where is it ye would lead me now, Mari?” said 
the shepherd. ‘ Ye are no able for a longer walk the 
Sit down, an’ rest ye, Mari dear, and take otf 
that snowy plaid, and U'll kindle up the legs again: and 
here’s new milk in the corner, that I brought in, little 
thinking ye would need it, and you'll soon be warm 
and strong again; and by morning dawn, we'll set olf 
to Glenshee. _Your poor mother will be half-crazed 
when she misses you.” And he strove earnestly to 
lead her mind from the subject of her continued ram- 
ble, but it was all in vain; she stamped her foot upow 
the ground impatiently. ‘Warmed and fed?” said 
she indignantly, “when I might be looking my last 
upon those who will never be warmed or fed again !— 
Man! I tell youto come with me, if you would not rue it 
to the last inoment of your life,” and she turned fron: 
him again witha gesture of command. 

“ Whither then, Mari,” said the shepherd submis- 
sively, “whither am Ito follow you? You cannot reacle 
Chiom Dhu, were you as strong as Lam, before morn- 
ing, unless you climb the south shoulder of the Devil's 
Dyke; and, when ye are even on the top o’ the crag, 
it takes a stronger limb and a firmer foot than yours to 
make its way down the other side.” 

** There isno need, Murdoch,” answered the unfor- 
tunate in her former tone of helplessness. ‘* We can 
but look upon the work of doom were we beside it, that 
may as well be done from the crag itself.” 

‘The storm was somewhat abated when they set forth, 
and, though the snow still fell heavily, there was no 
impenetrable mist of moving wreaths to make their 
progress one of danger as well as of difficulty. Mur- 
doch was hurried along by his frail. conductress with 
an activity that seemed the effect of some supernatural 
gift. She made her way through the drifted snow 
witha speed which taxed evenhis own powers; and 
glided upthe toilsome ascent which led to the De- 
vil’s Dyke so quickly and. easily, that Murdoch felt 
his blond chill with the remembrance that she was not 
gifted like himself. At length the summit.of the craz 
was gained, and Mari stood fearlessly on its ridge, and 
looked over into the wild hollow of Chrom Dhu. 

The Chrom was a lonely moor, or, rather a, peat-. 
hagg, leafless and trackles, that yawned in one long 
stripe of savage sterility at the foot of the preciy.ice. In 
the middle of the waste ldy.a smal] sheet of mess-we- 
ter, unfathomably deep, but generally discernible from 
all points, stagnant and motionless as it. was, from ‘the 
colour of its surface, which was esteemed a suffic'ert 
warrant for the safety of the cattle, that might other- 
wise have been tempted to its margin. The wild sin- 
gularity of the Chrom was this night completely veiled 
by the pure covering of snow that lay deep and spot- — 
less upon its bosom. Even the black pool had been 





previously frozen up, and retained, in consequence, its 
share of the univerSal shroud. The dull white light 
ofthe sky, and the uniformity of the earth, made every 


object, even at the foot ofthe crag, tly visible; 
and Murdoch stood motionless, gazing dowawards, ex- 
pecting each moment that he numbered, to see, the 
procession of Angus Bane enter the Chrom on 

The snow had ceased, and the dawn was faradvanced, 
leaving the whole sweep of the valley at their command; 
and before Murdoch had recovered breath from the 
steep ascent of the crag, the foremost of the train of 
mourners appeared in view. They camein one large 


group, closely gathered about the bier, and followed by 





the sky might give him the means, which the darkened 


one or two straggling lingerers, exactly as Murdoc 
remembered their arrangement in his vision of the 
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night. On they went—their black figures clearly tra- 
ced upon the white grounl, and each one easting a 
jong shadow, that loomed far over the earth, witha 
strange and frightful appearance in the solitude. On 
they came; and Mari’s breath came in suffocating gasps 
and she tossed her arms wildly to the sky. Murdoch 
watched them withan eagerness that bound every 
sense into one long gaze. On they came, slowly, 
steadily—on and on, till they had reached the middie 
ef hemoor. Murdoch's heart quailed and sickened 
within him, and Mari laughedin her agony witha ery 
of imadness. 

‘God be merciful! The pool! the pool!” shouted 
Murdoch, till his broad chest heaved and strained with 
the elfort. 

It was in vain; the doomed train had missed their 
way on that trackless desert, and were all in the centre 
of the lake before the treacherous ice gave way. It was 
the work ofaninstant. One crackling sound reached 
even to the earsof the watchers—one fell plunge, and 
the bier and the mourners, the dead and the doomed, 
were engulfed for ever. Murdoch caught Mari in his 
arms, as in her frenzy she would have leapt from the 
erag atthe moment oftheir immersion, and, flinging 
her over his shoulder like a three years’ child, he took 
his sorrowful way to the desolate cottage of Glen- 
shee. 

The afflicted creature moaned and sobbed for awhile 
in his arms, as if the fury of her paroxys were subsi- 
ding, and as each gasp came feebler and feebler, Mur- 
doch pleased himself with the thought that her terrible 
exertions were repaid by sleep. At last the sounds of 
her mourning ceased entirely; her head hung heavier 
vad heavier on his neck, and Murdoch reached the 
shealing like one who walks in a dream. Mari was 
dead; and Murdoch gave to poor old Elsepeth the body 
of her child, and the news of her widowhood, at the 
same. moment. 

Murdoch's experience of second sight was_ not fatal. 
He is still alive, and, 

A better and awiser man 
He rose the morrow morn 
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For the American Mas mic Register and Lite rary Companion 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 

Woman should be well educated. I apprehend there 
is no danger ofeducating her too well, though there 
may be, and there is, danger of educating her amiss.— 
All useful branches of science, every department of 
literature, demands a degree of her attention; but she 
should be careful not to allow any one study, or pur- 
suit to eugross her attention, to the neglect or exclu- 
sion of others, equally, entitled to her notice. Placed, 
as she ever has been, and even must be, in asphere 
where she is in constant intercourse with the young 
and the budding mind, which depends on her for its 
bloom, its beauty, and its growth, she should have no 
bas but towards goodness, no engagements that interfere 
with her agreeable duties, no pursuits that widely dis- 
tract her attention—no thoughts even, whose impulse 
is not froma pure heart. To me. it seems proper that 
she should possess a balance of knowledge, (if L may 
ho allowed the expression) or an equal ‘acquaintance 
with all useful sciences and subjects, without aiming 
at high eminence in any particular ove. Her general 
duties are the same in every station, or condition in 
hfe. Hersex isnot like ours, obliged to sever into 
diterent professions or pursuits, and consequently, 
there is no necessity that she should excel in any one 
science more than another. 

While much attention should be given to the educa- 
tion of the intellects of females, the most careful at- 
tention should be bestowed on their moral cultivation; 
tor it is woman wh isto give the tone of sentiment to 
future 1er, depends in a great degree, 


ge 10 
the wel 
ages. mind, therefore, be trained in such a 


iness of the world, in coming 
manner, a8 will best develope her good, her agreeable, 
and her useful qualities. Educate her not to aspire for 
those things which cannot heighten her usefulness, as 
well as her enjoyment, and be careful that you suppress 
not the moral, to educate the intellectual, faculties. I 
repeat, if the world is even.to be reformed; and its mo- 
ral condition improved; if the tempest of human passion 
iseverto be calmed; if the tumult of ambitions and 
worldly strife, is ever to be stifled, it must, and it will be 
effected by the influence of woman. The power to 





accomplish great beneficial changes rests in her hands 
and if she do not exercise it, she will fail in dise ng 
an important duty, and it willbe, because she es 
from the path of nature, forsakes the correct road, lead- 
ing to useful eminence, and to eminent usefulness, to 
wander amidst mazy windings, and intricate bye-paths, 
where, although, she may find much to amuse, and to 
excite and gratify curiosity, she will meet with nothing 
sufficient to compensate for the pure delights which 
she foregoes, by bartering her Eden innocence to taste 
of the fruit of the tree of worldly knowledge. G. 
Albany, September. 
MISCELLANY. 
INSTANCE OF LONG ABSTINENCE. 

A Young man of studious and melancholy turn of 
mind, troubled with some sypmtoms of indigestion and 
internal complaints, and aided, perhaps by the strength 
of imagination, and by some mistaken notions about 
religion, resolved to cure himself by abstinence. He 
w.thdrew himself suddenly from his business and friends, 
took lodgings in an obscure street, and resolved to 
abstain from all solid food, and only to moisten his 
mouth from time to time with water, slightly favoured 
with the juice of oranges. Afterthree days abstinence, 
till the craving for food subsided, and he pursued his 
stulies without further inconvenience. He used no 
excersise,slept but little, and spent the greater part of 
the night in reading. The quantity of water used each 
day was from half a pintto a pint, and the juice of 
two oranges, to flavour the water, served him a week. 

He persisted in his regimen for sixty days, without 
variation. During the last ten days of it, his strength 
failed rapidly ; and fiading himself unable to rise from 
his bed, he began to be alarmed. He had hitherto 
flattered himself that his: u_ port was pret natural, and 
indulged his imagination with the prospect of some 
great event, which he expected would follow this re- 
markable abstinence. But his delusion vanished, and 
he gradually found himself wasting, and sinking to the 
grave. 

About this time, his friends found out his retreat, and 
prevailed upon himto admit the visit of a respectable 
clergyman, Who convinced him of the fallacy of his 
visionary ideas; aud succeeded, finally in obtaining his 
consent to any plan that might be conducive to his re- 
covery. Dr Willan, a respeetable physician was then 
called in for advice, and'visited him en the 23d of March 
1786 and on the sirfy-first day of his fast. The doctor 
found him reduced to the last stage of existence, and 
he states,” that bis whole appearance swzgested the 
idea ofa skelton, prepared for drying the muscles upon it 
in their natural situation. His eyes were not deficient in 
lustre; his voice was sound and clear, notwithstanding 
h's general weakness, but attended with great imbecility 
of mind. He had undertaken in his retirement to copy 
the bible in short hand, wich he showed the doctor ; 
executed nearly as far as the second book of Kings; 
he had also made some improvements in short-hand 
w.t'ng. From the 23d to 28th of March, he w: s so much 
recovered,under a proper regimen, that ke cou'd easily 
walk across the room, bet 02 the 29, he lost his recollec- 
tion and ultimately died on the 9th of April, nature 
being quite exhausted. 

Dr. Willan believes that this young man’s case of 
fasting is longer than any recordéd in the annalsof 
physic :and that he could scarcely have supported 
himself through it, except from an enthusiastic turn of 
mind nearly bordering upon insanity, the efect of which, 
in fertifying the body againstcold and hunger, is so 
well known. 











Declivity of Rivers.—-A very slight declivity suffices 
t> give the running tion to water. "Three inches 
per mile, ina eno, gh channel, gives ges oe 4 
of about three miles hour. The Ganges, whic 
gathers the waters of the Himalaya Mountains, the lof- 
tiest in the world, is, at 1800 miles from its mouth, only 
800 feet above the level of the sea—that is, about twice 
the height of St. Paul's Church in London (or the 
height of Arthur’s Seat near Edinburgh), and to fall 
these 800 feet, in its long course, the water requires 
more thana month. The great river, Magdalena, in 
South America, running for 1000 miles, between two 
ridges of the Andes, falls only 500 feet in all that dis- 
tance. Above the commencement of the thousand 
miles, it is seen descending in rapids and cataracts from 


gentle a de nt to the ocean, in P. way, 1500 
miles from its mouth, large ships ares mm rhich have 
sailed against the current all the the force of the 
wind alone; that is to say, on the beautifully: inclined 
plane of the stream, have been gradually lifted by the 
soft wind, and even against the current, to an elevation 


greater than that of our loftiest spires. —Arnott’s Phy- 
Sics. 





Among the Chinese novelties to be seen in the vici- 
nity of Canton, but more especially about Wampoa, 
are the duckboats, used as residence fer the owners and 
their families, as well as for their numerous feathered 
charge. ‘The fledged bipeds inhabit the hold of the 
boat, and the human bipeds, or keepers, the upper ac- 
commodations of the vessel. These boats are most 
abundant about the rice-fields, near the river, soon af- 
ter the harvest has been gathered in, as at that tixaec 
the broad-billed animals glean the fields, 2nd have a 
hetter prospect of a supply of food than at any other 
period. ‘The owner of the boat moves it from plage to 
place, according to the opportunities that may be offer- 
ed to him of feeding his flock. On the arrival of the 
boat at the appointed spot, or one considered proper 
for feeding the quacking tribe, a signal of a whistle 
causes the flock to waddle in regular order from their 
domicil across the board placed for their aeeemmoda- 
tion, and then, rambling about, undergo the process 
of feeding. When itis considered by their keeper that 
they have gorged sufficiently, another signal is made 
for the return of the birds; immediately upon hearing 
it, they congregate and re-enter the boat. The first 
duck that enters is rewarded with some paddy, the last 
is whipped for being dilatory; so that it is _ to 
see the last birds, (knowing by sad experience the fate 
that awaits them,) making efforts en masse to fly over 
the backs of the others, to escape the chastisement in- 
flicted upon the ultimate dueck,.—Bennett’s Wander- 
mes. 

WOLF-CATCHING IN NORWAY. 

In Norway, and perhaps in some other northern 
countries, the following very simple contrivance is used 
for the capture of the wolf:—In a circle of about six or 
eight feet in diameter, stakes are drivenso close to 
each other that a wolf cannot creep through, and which 
are high enough to prevent his leaping over them. In 
the midst of this circle a single stake is driven; to 
whicha lamb ora young kid isbound. Around this 
circle a second is formed, of which the stakes are as 
close and as high as the inner one, and at a distance not 
g eater than will permit ofa wolfto pass conveniently, 
but ro. to allow of his turning round. In the outer 
circle a door is formed, which opens inward, and rests 
against the inner circle, but moves easily on its hin- 
ges, and fasten’ itself on shutting. Uhrough this door 
the wolves enter, sometimes in such a number as to fill 
the enclosure. The first wolf now paces the circle in 
order to discover some opening through which he can 
ee. atthe lamb. When he comes to the back of the 
door which is in his way. he pushes it with his muzz!e, 
it closes and fastens, he passes by, and goes the round 
for the second time, without being able eitherjto enter 
the inner circle, or retréatfrom the outer. /t length 
he yevcei e that he is a privoner, and his hid: o 18 hew- 
ling announces to those who have constructed the trap 
that he is tasen who immediately come and dis teh” 
him. It is said that this sort of trap is also ug for 
foxes, and even occasionly for mice. 





Progress and effects of Education.—The generabde- 
sir: for education, and the general diffusion of it is 
working, and partly has worked, a great change in the 
habits of the miss of the people. And though it has_ 
been our lot to witness some of the inconveniences ne- 
ces:arily arising from 4 transition state, where gross ig- 
norance has been superseded by asomewhat too rapid 
communication of instruction, dazzling the mind, per- 
hxps, rat‘er than enlightening it, yet every day removes 
something of this evil.. Presumption and self-sufficien- 
cy are sobered down by the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, and men’s minds become less arrogant in 
proportion as they become better informed. “There 
canot be a doubt, therefore, but that any evils which 
may have arisen trom opening the flood-gates of edu- 
cation, if b may-so say, will quickly flow away, and. 
that aclear copious stream will succeed, fertilising 
the heretofore*barren intellect with its wholesome and 





the mountains, The gigantic Rio de la Plata has so 


perennial waters.—-Bishop of Litchfield. 
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— Incongruities.—Late in the evening we en- 
tered Ovar, a long, str g town, in which | naturally 
concluded that some of accommodation must 
exist; but literally there was none. The Peninsula 
generally, although it may be said more of Spain than 
Portugal, abounds in these strange inconsistencies. | 
once stopped at a venta, in Andalusia, which not only 

the necessaries, but many of the comforts of 
life; meat and fowls, with tea, coffee, and chocolate, form- 
ed a sumptuous bill offare fora Spanish country inn: 
forks abounded, bnt when I called for a knife, I was told 
that nosuch implement was kept in the house, on a 
principle of self-preservation. The reason given was 
eminently Spanish; but, in fact, the road was chiefly 
frequented by smugglers,who live well, but always car- 
ry their own knives, and this was the real cause of the 
deficiency. The same curious contradictions are oc- 
casionly found in the higher ranks. 1 remember sleep- 
ing at the house of a decayed noble, who received me 
with the utmost hospitaity. My sleeping apartment 
was, however, destitute of the most common convenien- 
ces of life; my bed had no curtains, there was not a 
looking-glass, there was not a chairinthe room. Such 
being the case, I was surprised and somewhat amused 
on seeing a menial, attired in a faded livery of green 
and goid, enter my apartment with much state, bearing 
a basin of massive silver, which he was himself compel- 
led to hold, because there was no table on which he 
could place that ponderous relic of the departed splen- 
dor of the house.— Portugal and Lisbon. 


A Marriage Certificate.—An Irish soldier once wai- 
ted upon his commanding officer, with what he termed 
a very serious complaint. “ Another man,” he said, 
* upbraided him that he was not married to his own 
wife, whom he accused of being no better than she 
should be, and called her many names besides, which 
he would be ashamed to mention to his honor.”— 
“Well, my good fellow,” answered the officer, have 
you any proof that you are legally married?” “ Your 
honor, I have the best proof in the world.” Here the 
soldier took off his hat, and exhibited a cut skull, say- 
ing, “ Does your honor think I'd be after taking the 
same abuse from any body but a wife?” 


At one of our fashionable watering places, recently 
happened a self-important foreigner, who, upon hear- 
ing the dinner bell rung at half-past three o'clock, ex- 
claimed, ‘is it ong poe dine atthis early hour in 
this country? Why, [ have not been used to dining 
till seven or eight o’clock in London.’ 

‘Our second table folks dine very late here also,’ was 
the reply of a Yankee,present. 


A runaway match “ came off” at Washington city on 
Saturday last. The parties were from Alexandria—the 
bride a young lady of fifteen, the groom not out of his 
teens—each attended by a particular friend. The knot 
was tied by one of the resident clergymen, and the 
party sailed forth with a smile of satisfaction beaming on 
each countenance, and to cool their perturbed spirits, 
they took a stroll towards the Capitol. They saun- 








tered mute, with untold } a »piness and were about 
ente eapitol gate, when the bride’s papa and 
her , who were laying in ambush, seized the lady 
and her and carried them toa carriage. The 


groom atte fi rescue, but he was kocked down, 
ae hia bride was spirited away before he recovered 
from the stipck. She and her fair companion were 


Goons the safe keeping of father brother, to 





‘* “the Death of Col. Pluck —Colonel Pluck, died sud- 


dently, yesterday morning, at the Blockley Hospital of 
disease ofthe heart. An hour before his death, he was 
walking about as usual, and had given one of the resi- 
dent physicians the politest of his bows. A few ears 
ago, the name of Colonel Pluck was in the mouth of 
the militia system bating people from “Maine to Geor- 
gia” —his name became as familiar as a household word, 
but when the Colonel became an inmate of the Alms 
Honse, his name died suddenly away, and now alas for 
ae glory, he has died as suddenly himself.——Phi/. 
Herald. 


A happy Cure-——Lord Dormer and Mr. Edward 
Monckton, both stuttered dreadfully. Once, upon the 
occasion of their meeting in London, Mr. Monckton, 
seeing Lord Dormer making a vain attempt to give ut- 
terance to his words, saidto him. ‘My dear lo—or— 
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wh--y do=n't to the man that cu—cur— 
cured me.” 
* Hallo, friend, are youasleep!” ‘Why what do you 


want ” ‘I wantto borrow five dollars.’ ‘Yes, I’m fast 
asleep. 


— : eee ad 
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LITERARY. 


The Poets of America llustrated—For sale by W. 
C. Little.—In our last, we gave this very desirable vo- 
Inme, a passing notice. Since, we have given it a more 
attentive perusal, and consider, as we then said, that it 
deservedly ranks among our country’s literature, the 
“ gem of gems.” However, we should have been glad 
to have seen it arranged with an eye to the progress 
among us of poesy, from its earliest dawn to its present 
meridian height. Then should we have seen, as tru- 
ly has been the case, spirit stirring verse grow in ma- 
jesty and beauty, with the strength and refinement of 
2 nation. Though in our early history attempts at 
poetry were not numerous, and but seldom by profes- 
sors, yet much was the produce of rare brilliancy and 
power. Barlow’s “ Columbiad,” Byron declared the 
only epic produced in his time. We doubt very much 
whether “ Liberty’s Tree,” by Robert Treat Payne, 
has, as a lyric, many superiors. We could instance 
volumes of fine verse, that stamp their authors with 
the enviable name of poet, which this volume has pas- 
sed without notice. The preserving of snch, it seems 
to us, should be the first object in compiling such a 
work. They would afford a great novelty to many, and 
could not but be interesting to all. No collection of 
Ameriean poetry can be complete without them : And 
however much Mr. Keese, the editor of this magnifi- 
cent collection, may differ with us—and that he will, 
his miscellaneous arrangement of it declares—still, 
we shall contend that whenever a volume can be dig- 
nified with a national title, as American Poets Illustra- 
ted. Such volume, must contain within itself that 
portion of its country’s history to which it professedly 
belongs. 

The “ Books of Gems,” by S. C. Hall, as we think, 
were compiled after the only plan that can endure. In 
them, besides having the poets in the order in which 
they come as to time, we have a pertinent biographi- 
eal sketch of each. Nothing is more requisite to the 
proper appreciating, particnlarly of fugitive poetry, 
which much of the best of ours is, than a hearsay ac- 
quaint wee with the poet. He is continually giving us 
transcripts of his own peculiar views and feelings. Be- 
fore we can allow the spirit in which he writes to be 
natural, it becomes necessary for us to be familiar with 
the circumstances under which he labored. The wri- 
tings of Byron, Burns, Shelly, Halleck, Bloomfield, 
and almost all the genuine Poets, partake in a large 
degree of the things and times in which they were pro-~ 
ducei. Burns is a shining instance of what we assert. 
Throughout his works, his habits and modc of life are 
uppermost. Without a knowledge of the accessary 
circumstances, the stanzas to “ Highland Mary,” are 
certainly beautiful; but hew much more beautiful 
they become, when we recognise the relationship 
Burns himself holds ta the song which he writes.— 
How soon the before simply fine pathos, deepens into 
sorrow ; and how, from admiration of the author’s im- 
aginary verses, we turn to sympathize with his real 
grief. 

Notwithstanding we are so much at fault as to con- 
sider the plan of this work incomplete, we concur to 
the fullest extent, with the editor as to its destination. 














ARY COMPANION. 


bat the brig glance of tLe beautiful and accompli- 
shed, will always rest wpon its pages with pleasure, 
and that even the sobriety of scholarship, and the stern- 
ness of criticism, will sometimes kindle into the enthu- 
siasm of praise. There has been but few volumes 
published of which an American reader may be more 
justly proud. It contains not athought but is eno- 
bling, and not a line but is vivid with genius. What 
thinks the reader of the following, from the “ Last 
Leaf,” by Holmes? 
“But now he walks the streets, 
And looks at all meets 
So folorn ; 
And he shakes his feeble head 
That seems as if he said 
‘They are gone.’ 
“ The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been covered fur many a year 
On the tomb !” ' 
Again, from the birth of a Poet, by Neale ? 
From a lone woody place, 
There looked outa face, 
With large blue eyes 
Like the wet warm skies 
Brim full of water and light 
A profusion of hair 
Flashing out in the air 
And a forehead alarmingly bright.” 
* * « * + 7 
For a moment or two he stood 
On the shore of the mighty wood; 
Then ventured out 
With a bounding step and joyful shout, 
The brave sky bending o’er him! 
The broad sea all before him ! 

Hew the annexed stanzas, from the ‘ American Fo- 
rest Spring,” by Street, “ makes the blood start with 
a fresher glow.” 

“Hark, that sweet carol! with delight 
We leave the stifling room; 
The little blue-bird greets eur sight 
Spring, glorious spring, has come ! 
The south-wind's balm is in the air, 
The melting snow wreaths every where 
Are Ha 8s! in showers 
And nature, in her brightening looks, 
Tells that the flowers, and leaves, and brooks, 
And birds, will soon be ours.” 

Providing we should continue quoting from this 
volume until we were satisfied, its entire contents 
would be spread upon our pages. Our space will not 
permit us to select more than the following truly sub- 
lime conclusion to “ Thamatopsis.” Had Bryant but 
written that poem alone, it would have established his 
fame. 


“ So live, that, when the summon comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His charaber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his duugeon; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his coach 

About him, and lies down ta pleasant dream3." 

As to the pictorial part of this volume, we are not 
particularty smitten—as like all sketches, wheu con- 
tinued to any extent, always woarellaepeh - Thes 
are but seldom little more th of a 
vain coneeit”—laek that substantial quali light, 
shadow and firm drawing, which study and time only _ 
can give. Besides, it seems the artist has not had at 
all times a proper conception of his author's meaning. 
Who that ever read “ Culprit Fay,” has supposed its 
fairy hero six feet high? According to our artist, having 


been goaded by water spirits, he has stretched him- 
self upon the shore ; & from his fearful dimensions we 





He commends it to the library and boudoir. He trasts 


should much sooner suppose him to be Joe Smith, the 
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Mormon Angel, than the tiny sprite we had so often 
imagined. Many of the ornamental designs, are evi- 
deat copies and imitations from Raphael's illustration 
of the Vatican. Likewise, we should think our artist 
had, and be it said to his credit, a strong penchant for 
domestic matters. Without being over prudish, the 
elitor of this volume might have dispensed with a few 
ot the babes and nurses sprinkled so liberally through- 
out it. There are, however, other graceful delinea- 
tions which evince a lively fancy. Among which we 
might mention the * Zephyr Spirit,” and the poet 
lounging by the side of “Green River.’ 


Theodore S. Fay, so well known of former years as 
the author of many admirable papers, entitled The 
Little Genius,’ is about sending a new novel ‘upon the 
waters.” From the suecess of his last, and first, Nor- 
man Leslie, we anticipate for this an extensive sale.— 
That it will be well gotien upas far as typography is 
concerned, the public need no other assurance, than 
that it is in charge of the enterprising publishers, Har- 
per & Brothers, j 

Guide to the Evonomy in Fuel.—Vhis is a neatly 
prepared chart, estimating the comparative value of 
woodsand coals. Its price is so reasonable, one shil- 
ling, that no real economist ought to be without it.— 
Weare sure it must pave the way to the saving 
of many and odd peany, ifnot shilling. 











To Correspondents.—“The last of his tribe, by Isa- 
bel, is filed for an insertion in our next; mean time 
we should be glad to hear from her again.” 

The prose tale « Styly Twitter,” which the author 
assures usin a faet, shall appear at an early date. We 
hope it contains no personal allusions. 

The rythm of “ Lines addressed to a sister” is so 
imperfect, that we are compelled something against our 
will, to decline publishing them. Why will writers 
pay so little deference to rhetoric? 

The Past, Present and the Future, a prose compo- 
sition which, by-the-way, we think well of, would use 
more space than we could allot to it ina single num- 
ber, and is also of a character that would not appear 
woll published in parts. The manuscript is at the 
author's disposal. 





Substantial Emigrants.—A western paper states, 
that about 100 families of Germans and Norwegians, 
arrived at Milwaukie, a short time since, seeking farms 
and occupation. Many of the families have large sums 
ofmoney. Some of themas high as $20,000. These 
are the right kind of people for the far west. 


Q¥ If the Secretaries of the different Lodges of 
I. O. F. will furnish a list of their recent elections, and 


ether proceedings, we shall be happy to publish them. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Destruction of the National Theatre, the French Protes- 

tant Church, the Dutch Reformed Church, and Zion's 

African Episcopal Church——New Yori:. 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon about half past four o'clock, 
the Natioal Theatre, situated on the corner of Church 
and Leonard sts. was discovered that what is termed the 
§#s room was on fire, and in a few minutes the whole 
of that large edifice was enveloped in flames. So rapid 
was the conflagration that very little, if any of the cost- 
ly scenery, wardrobe, furniture, indeed any thing of 
value, could be saved. 

The loss of property, exclusive of the burning, mnst 
have been very great, in the destraction of scenery 
furniture of the private boxes, green-room, dressing 
rooms, saloons &c, music, and wardrobes of the per- 
formers as well as that belonging to the manager. 

The National Theatre was built by subscription 
some six or seven years ago, for the Italian opera, at a 
cost of $110,000, not including the ground, for which 
$65,000 was paid. 

About two hundred and ten persons mechanics, labor- 
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pernumeries, &c, about the 
their families, been entirely thrown out 
several hundred others, more or less dependent 
establishment, will suffer by its destruction. 


Fatal Sport.—Several young men went racoon hunt- 
ing, near Batavia, while attempting to cut down a tree 
where the animal was secreted, were crushed by the 
fall of the trunk and two of them killed. * 


(7 On Sunday last a schooner was capsized near 
Oswego, the captain, Carlisie, and all hands lost. 


A lady advertises for sale in a Southern paper, one | 
baboon, three tabby cats, anda Parrot. She states that 
being married she me no further use for them. 

A friend in Norfolk writes us under date of Septem- 
ber 11, as follows: “A very melancholy accident oc- 
curred here yesterday afternoon. The wife of Mr. 
Benjamin Hart, went out in company with several 
others to pick blaek-berries, when a tree blew down, 
which in falling struck Mrs. H. on the head and frac- 
tured her skull so badly that she survived only three 
hours. She was brought home a corpse. Her hus- 
band is absentat the West.—St. Law. Rep. 

Sad Accident.—A little girl, nine years of age, was 
run over by a butcher's cart in Laight street, 
John's lane, yesterday noon; and her thigh broken and 
one of her little fingers cut clean off. She is the 
daughter of Mr. Card, living near by the accident in 
Hudson street, and was taken home to her parents.— 
N. Y¥. Dispatch. 


Sickness at the South. 


on the 


Extract from a letiter dated 


Augusta, Sept, 18.—The fever has continued to rage| M 


with unabated violence, ing off about seven per 
day, out of a scattered Promo oR of about 500; and at 
this time some of our most valuable citizens are on the 
verge of eternity—perhaps to-night will tell the sad tale 
that one or more of our very eminent medical men have 
paid the last debt of nature. The suffering continues 
to be immense. Every day seems to add to the gloom, 
for not a day passes without some falling victims to 
the plague, whose valuable lives are dear to their friends 
and to the city.—The disease seems now to be raging 
with perhaps more malignity than ata former period. 
As for—business, you seldom hear it spoken of; sick- 
ness and death isall- “What deaths,” and “what new 
cases!” Since the report of the board of health to-day 
we lost one of our most valuable citizens, William Ran- 
kin, Esq. one ofour aldermen, who was devoted to the 
city and to the suffering poor—we have no longer his 
services.— W hat will be the end of this scourge that has 
visited our city remains to be seen; it has so far proved 
an awful visitation. 


Shocking Occurrence.—The Charlotteville, Va. 
Advocate states that, while Jesse Garth and his lady, 
of that neighborhood, were looking at their cattle on 
Friday evening of last week, his Durham cow, which 
lad a young calf by her side, made a furious attack 
upon Mrs. Garth, knocked her down, and gored and 
trampled her in such a shocking manner that her life 
was despaired of. Mr.G.who ran to the relief of his wife, 
was also knocked down, and sustained considerable 
injury. This cow had been procured from Connec- 
tiout at great expence, and was a particular favorite 
with Mr. and Mrs. G., and before this occurrence was 
tractable and well disposed animal. Mrs. G. wore a 
red bonnet on that occasion, which is thefonly cause that 
we have heard assigned for the attack on her. 

The French Protestant Churchemits Destruction. 
This beautiful temple to the living Go | was one of the 
most chaste and classical buildings in the city, and the 
only one in which the Word of Life was dispensed in 
the French language. Its history is peculiarly inter- 
esting to the living, as the church has been matter of 
consolation to the dead. It might with propriety be 
called the Huguenot Chureh—for it was this band of 
the Cross who erected and endowed it. Many of the 
early worshippers are yet living, and among them we 
recollect the venerable John Pintard. On the revo- 
cation of the famous Edict of Nantz, (an Edict whose 
protection the Huguenots had enjoyed from the year 
1576 to 1685,) by the wickedness of Louis the XTV., 
more than half a million ofthis suffering and pi us 
people fled from their native France, to find a home 
and an asylum in distant countries, where they could 
worship after the dictates of their own consciences 
and enjoy that peace and quiet which their mother 















country so cruelly refused. Many ofthem found an 
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asylum in th settled in this city, 
New Rochelle, Ulster county. Soon after then 
arrival, viz: 1704, built the ‘ancient appearing 


church, which more than aventury on Pi 

street, on the side.on which now stauds ‘the atom 
ouse. In 1814 thischurch was repaired, but not 

materially altered; its exterior form was the 


same, there it stood, surrounded with its neat and si- 


having no place of worship, came on foot twenty miles 
to this church to worship, and returned on foot the 
same night. In 1832 the spirit of improvement had 

ome so great, that the church and grounds were 
bought by speculators. The church was Hed down, 
and the Fe pene carefully removed. church 
was then built at, and the congregation removed to, 
the corner of Franklin and Church sts. andwas the 
beautiful building that is now in ruins. The congre- 
gation, having the means, will no doubt speedily rebuild 


it. 

The number of pastors have been few indeed Mr. 
Rou was the first called; Mr. Moulinars followed; Mr. 
Verren, we believe, is his successor.—-New York Er- 


ress. 
by St. r, 

















MARRIED. 

On Monday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Leonard, 
Mr. Peter Leddy, to Miss E. Giffen, daughter of Mr. 
Wm. Giffen, all of this city. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 25th inst. uy the Rev. J. 
L. Hodge, Mr. Martin Blunt, of Pittsfield, Mass., to 
iss Caroline. Cuyler, of this city. 
At Troy, Charles Bellows, of Pittsfield, to Sarah E. 
Erkenbrach. Also, Gideon Safford, of Argyle, to Isa- 
bella Mathews. Also, James E. Hurd, to Angeline 
Rector. Also, James L. Bliss, of Mobile, to Lydia 
M. Brintnall. Also, Amos K. Hadley, to Eliza’ M. 
Hart. Also, Ami Brewster, to Louisa C. Davis. Also 
Ariel Wager, to Harriet A. Ballou. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. D. F. Page, Mr. 
James Patrick, to Miss Mary Ivery, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. D. F. Page, Mr. 
Hamilton Trainor, of this city, to Miss Hester Neely, 


of New York. 
On the 14th inst. by the Rev, Mr Leonard, Mr A. M. 

Purdy, to Miss E. C. Higham, all of this city. 
eraon, on the 25th inst. by the Rev. H. P. Bogue 


AV 
Charles Kilbourn, Esqr. to Miss M. 8. Sayles. 
4 
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DIED. 

At Washington, on the 18th inst. Mr. Mathew M, 
Cole, aged 39 years. 

(Mr. Cole wasa printer by 
years a resident of this city. Previous to his removal 
to Washington, where for the last 12 years he has been 
one of the head clerks in the Land 
several years connected with the public press at Sack- 
ets ilarbor, Hudson, and in this city. A close and un- 
broken intimacy, from early youth up, made us ac- 
quainted with his worth and talents; and we can with 


profession, and for many 


heartfelt affection blend our sympathies and tears with 
those of his bereaved connexions, in the loss which 
they anda large circle of friends, have sustained in this 
afflicting dispensation. — Editor. 

At Stillwater, Saratoga co., on the 22d inst. Miss M. 
J. Livingston, sister of the late Col. James Livingston, 
in the 80th year of her age. 

At Mobile; on the the 5th inst. Dr. “avillion Belknap, 
formerly of Co shen, Orange co. 

At Goshen, Mrs. Abigail, wife of David Belknap. 

In New York, on the 22d inst, J. Van Valkenberg, 
aged 29 years, formerly of this city, 

In the village of Esperance, Schoharie co. Mrs. 
Hannah Pegg, wife of the Rev. John Pegg. 

At Troy, Joseph Halsted, 62, At Petersburgh, 
Jane, wife of Joshua A. Lewis, of Washington county. 
At Mobile, Job H. Greenman, 39. 





EW BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE’S 
Bookstore. 

Opinions of Lord Brougham, 2 vols, 

The Man about Town, 2vols, 

Life among the Lunatics 

Some Whims of Hon, Mr. Waggle. 

Hamilten King or the Smuggler, 

Democracy in America. The Charter Oak. 

Blanche of Navarre, - Flora‘s Lexicon, 

The Child's Gem for 1840, 
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POETRY. 
For Sie American Manne Register and Literary Companion, 
THE BOY @F SHUNEM, 


Il. KINGS——CHA?P. IV. 


On Tabor's forehead, rising from the plain 

To catch the breezes of the western main, 

Where Kishon’s waters start upon their race, 

With their coo! flood to lave old Carme!ls base; 

From the proud apex of that lofty cone 

Which gtands a mountain, severed and alone, 

Might Shunen’s towers be seen, when Israel's glory 
shone. 


With weary steps and fainting heart there trod 
Through Shunems streets, a holy man of God ; 

His vesture coarse, a leathera girdle bound, 

Nor notice sought, nor resting place he found, 

Till woman’s eye his needy state espies, 

And woman’s care his every want supplies : 

Then grateful tears bedewd the faithful Prophet’s eyes. 


Oft when he passed the Ruler’s board was spread, 
And there his weary frame obtained a bed ; 

With pious care a room for him they made, 

And “ make you herea home” the couple said; 

The Prophetanswered. ‘Hence full many a mile 

‘* My God commands. My home is in Hissmile. 
‘What token shall I give to cheer your hearts the while. 


‘From love to God you helped me in in my need, 

‘Think ye that God will not such succor heed, 

‘* What honors from the crown would ye possess?” 

** Nay, courts, than this our home,’ would please usless,’ 

The woman answered, rich in wisdom grown, 

* We need no more, we live among our own; 

“But though contended here, we still are here alone.’ 
* ia « 7 * . 


Shunem rejoiced; for tothe favored one 

Ofall her Rulers, now was born a son. 

Though peaceful still and happy was their home, 
Joy! a new joy with this new gift has come. 

An infant prattles, and a father hears, 

A mother sheds a mother’s grateful tears, 

New cares attend the pair, with novel hopes and fears. 


But who can say that earth has seen that good 
Which man might not make evil, if he would. 
F.’en so the blessing granted to this pair, 
Becomes &t once their trouble and their snare. 
Pleased with their boy, they would almost forget 
That God who gave him, claims their love as yet, 
And He in mercy then, their stray affections met. 


When to his father’s field the boy had sped, 
‘The Sun with fatal power salutes his head ; 
Now borne, his fair locks lifted by the breeze, 
He's placed (fit couch) upon his mother's knees. 
How anxious and how kind the mother’s care! 
How eloquent in griefthe mothers prayer! 


Tis noon. His hand is cold! A childless mother’s 
there. 


How oftOwoman! has the poet sought 

‘To show the Love with which thy heart is fraught. 

Be ours to view the source from whence it springs, 

Thy Faith, the holy faith that trustsall things. 

Though bending to each breath of sympathy, 

In time of need a more than hero she, 

While faith supports her bark on life’s tempestuons 
sea. 


To Carmel's mount with dangerous speed she rides 
And Carmels seer scarce for her coming bides: 
Anticipating now her tale of wo, “ 

With hasty step he bids Gehazi go 

To lay his staff upon the stiffened elay: 

Gehazi goes, revolving in the way 

The marvellous command he hastens te obey. 


be on knows too well the errand vain, 

nd now her anguished spirit pleads again, 

Until the seer the weary Sas Le pate 

And kneels in prayer beside the infant's bed. 

For stricken hearts the prophet intercedes 

And for the child of prayer and promise pleads, 

A condescending God the prayer and promise heeds. 
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Mother in Israel, is it well thé 
‘To wisdom’'s ways wouldst thou their feet incline? 
Then pray in faith, nor doubt nor dare to fear, 

Thy Intercessor ’s stronger than the seer, 

Now let the sequel of the tale revive 

Your drooping powers more earnestly tostrive. 
| Shunem is glad. The boy was dead, and is a 
r. 
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For the American Masonic Register and Literary “ompavion, 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS C——. 
Thus all the brightest flowers close,— 
Our fairest hopes are first to die— 
The bliss that once serenely rose, 
Hath sunk beneath the mourner’s sigh! 


Though his fair brow’l never saw, 
Yet his young fame had won mine ear; 
And that which once a smile could draw, 
Now claims the homage of a tear. 


For Genius ’round the fragile stem 
Had fondly ope’d each budding sense, 
And beamed from youth's own diadem 
The rays of man’s intelligence. 


Butdeath, whose envy knows no lové, 
But marked the bloom and laid it low; 

And mem’ry weeps the earth above 
Where one so bright must sleep below. 


Yet why grieve o’er the silent sleep 
That hides him from this world of ill, 

Or wish he’d won fame’s dizzy steep 
That ne’er requites the human will ? 


Ah—mourn him as a pleasant eve, 
That changed,too soo~,*o darksome night, 
And with the kindling rapture weave 
His smile of love and eye of light! 
Troy Seminary. Loursa. 


From the Vergennes Vermonter. 








SONG— 

A VINDICATION— BY T. H. CUSHMAN ESQR. 
Oh, say not we soon can forget 

The hearts that were fondly our own — 
Oh, say not the tear of regret, 

Is woman's ,dear woman’s,alone! 
We part with, a smile in our eyes, 

Our farewells may lightly be sighed ; 
Yet dreary the earth and the skies, 

When forms and not feelings divide. 


We look then on days that are past, 
As spectres deceiving our gaze; 
We feel like a mariner cast 
Where echo in mockery plays. 
Oh, yes! man while stemming the storm, 
Though seeming forgetful of love, 
Still worships the heart and the form, 
That came to his breast like a dove. 
Albany, 1838. . 
WHAT I HATE. 
[ hate the toothach, when with maddening jumps, 
Like torrent wild it raves among the stumps; < 
I hate the whole dire catalouge of aches, 
Distempers, fevere hot, and ague shakes. 


I hate the mad dogs, snakes, dandies, fleas, and bugs, 
Tea parties, wild cats, toads, and whiskey jugs, 

Hard times, bad roads, spoiled fish, and broken banks, 
Stale news, cold soup, light purse, and lawyers thanks. 


I hate long stories, and short ears of corn, 

A costly farm-house anda shabby barn. 

More curs than pigs, no books, but many guns, 
Sore toes, tight shoes, old debts and paper duns. 


fhate tight lacing, and loose convesation, 

Abundant gab and little information, 

The fool that sings in bed and snores in meeting, 
Who laughs while talking and talks much while eating. 


| hate the sot, who grapledto my coat, 
Sends forth the nasty vapours of his throat, 
[n senseless jargon, forcing me to smell 
His stench emitting reservior of swill. 








THE FALTS OF A MAN, BY A LADY. 
A thousand faults in men we find— 
Merit in him we sellom meet; 

Man's incoustant and unkind; 
Man is false and indiscreet; 

Man is capricious, jealous, free, 
Vain, insineere, and trifling, too; 

Yet still the women all agree, 
Foraant of better—he must do! 








PRIN VERS.—The foliowing reduce:! prices will hereat- 
ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE'S. New- York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 
Pica, - - - - 36 cents a tb, 
40 


Small Pica, ¢ : do. 
Long Primer, . - 42 do 
Bourgevis, ° ° - 46 ‘do. 
Brevier, - : : 54 do. 
Minion, - - . 66 dc. 
Nonpareil, : - - 84 do 
Agate, - - - 108 do. 
Pearl, - - - 140 do. 


Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

‘These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish 2 
this time toencourage short credit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make ® discount of five rer cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment $°- 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, ing altogether the most ea- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
Stares, and absvlutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the Ist of November, 1839, sending us one cf the 
publications, will reczive payment when they purchate from the 
foundry four times the amount of theic bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 


vty OF FICE——City and county of Albany, Angust 
'7, 1839. 

ELECTION NOTICE—A general election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of Nc vember next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned inthe novice frou 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, She iT, 
State o. New York, Secretary's Office, { 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. 

Sir—Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state, 
will expire on the la-t day of December next, and that a senator 
is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
are sheriff belongs. at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fitth and sixth days of November next. 

You will a!suv take notice, that & vacancy has been cated in 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the Jast day of December, 1840; and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
said next general election, 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the perple at the said. election, 
at which the electors are ta vote, “* For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or “ Against the election of Mayors by the People.” 
At the sane election the following officers are tobe chosen, viz : 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid e!eetion, in wrning 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy ofthisnoice. Youare also to pubhsh the 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 








EW BOOKS, Engravings & the Periodicals, received at W- 
C. Little’s Bookstore. 

Severa: cases of Enylish Books. ; 

Paris editions of Corneille;Gil Blas; Don Quixotte; Moliore 
Florian; Goethe. &c. 

McCullock's S:atistical account of the British Empire. 

Cudworth’s Inteliectual System of the Universe. 

Encyclopedia of, Geography. 

Specimens of Foreign Literature. 

Perry’s Rel'qnes of Ancient Poetry. 

Beauties of the Court of Charles 2dj quarto, plates. 

Pictorial Editions of Shakspeare, Greece, Comm®n Prayer, 
Fables, Constantinople The Waldenese, Americon Sceuery. 

Romance of Nature; Spirit of ihe Woods, 

Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems. 

The Poets of America, illustrated. _ 

India Scenery, the Himmeley Mountains. ; 

The Gift, the Token, and the Literary Souvenir, for 1840. 

Blaciwond, Bentley, Metronolitan, Edinburgh Quarterly,Knic- 
kerbocker, Museum, Lidy’s Book, and Lady’s Companion, Cor- 
sair. &c. 

Blanche of Navarre, a play, by G. R. P. James, Esq. 

Nicholas Nickleby, Nos, 1 to 17; and all the late novels. 
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